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C. L. HERRICK AS A MAKER OF SCIENTIFIC MEN.’ 


Ordinarily the closing of a life produces little impression. A 
limited circle of kinfolk and friends mourn deeply, and the im- 
press of the departed one upon them remains for good or for ill 
as a character-moulding force. But the circle is small; those out- 
side remember that death is appointed for all men and turn their 
thought from the unwelcome truth and the new illustration of it 
as quickly as possible. To be sure the death of a man prominent 
in public life touches many people, but ordinarily it does not 
touch them deeply. 

A different case presents itself to us tonight; one has passed 
away whose ideals were so noble and so completely realized in his 
living, that a deep and abiding influence has passed into the lives 
of the large circle with which his work of teaching brought him 
into contact. With many of the earlier members of this Scientific 
Association these ties have been very close, and it is eminently 
fitting that we interrupt its ordinary activities tonight to linger 
for a little while in thought upon the life and services of its de- 
parted founder, Clarence Luther Herrick. 

Others are to speak tonight of different phases of his per- 
sonality and work; as a geologist, as a teacher, as a man, as a 
iriend of Denison. I may not be able to avoid encroaching some- 
what upon the territory indicated by these sweeping titles, and 
perhaps it is just as well that I should not. These aspects of his 
life are so important that it may not be amiss if we look at them 
from the different angles of several observers. But I desire to 
emphasize especially tonight his rare power of influencing young 
men—and that too without seeming to make any effort to do so 
—to adopt his own point of view on life and devote themselves, 
wholly or in part, to that quest of truth which was to him the 
great thing in life. This seems to me to be the most striking and 
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thoroughly characteristic thing in Professor Herrick’s personality. 
He was learned, but we have known others learned too; he was 
devoted to his work, but such devotion though uncommon, we 
may find elsewhere; he was a rare teacher, but the country has 
many great teachers; he was a man of strong religious faith and 
rich Christian life, but that too we may parallel in other lives. But 
1 cannot think of one other man who so powerfully impressed 
those with whom he came into any sort of contact with a real long- 
ing to find out new truth by their own effort and add it to the 
legacy of knowledge which the present generation has inherited 
from the past. His own work as an investigator was great; his 
work as a maker and trainer of investigators was perhaps greater. 
I have never known an enthusiasm so contagious as his. It is no 
mere accident that both of his brothers, his wife’s brother, his 
only son and a large proportion of his students have caught the 
spirit of original research and made important contributions to 
the fund of new knowledge. Contact with him in classroom, 
laboratory or household seemed equally efficient for propagating 
the germ of personal investigation. He might have been a great 
teacher even without this power, as others have been; with it his 
success was assured, and eminence certain with favorable con- 
ditions. 

As a fellow teacher whose work was more closely associated 
with his through some years than was that of any other member 
of the Denison faculty, this remarkable power of influencing 
young men was a matter of great interest to me and I tried to 
analyze it and find the reason for it, in the hope thereby of acquir- 
ing some small measure of such power for myself. I do not 
know that I can explain it satisfactorily, for any sort of personal 
magnetism seems almost beyond the power of analysis, but per- 
haps the attempt will enable us to gain a fuller understanding 
of his character and work, and incidentally help the considerable 
number among us who are, or expect to be teachers, to greater 
efficiency in our chosen work. 

What then were some of the reasons for the unquestionable 
power he possessed of moulding the purposes and lives of his 
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associates? Let us note at least a few of them. One reason 
for this power was undoubtedly the perfect sincerity of his de- 
votion to science. It was so apparent from even a slight ac- 
quaintance with him that he loved it and believed in it as a pur- 
suit worthy not only of his own highest thought and most earnest 
effort, but deserving as well the supreme attention of any man. 
He was not given to proselyting; there was no direct appeal to 
others to interest themselves in those things which he pursued. 
But, given a noble mind, despising the shams which it already 
sees constitute so large a part of modern life, longing vaguely 
to realize its youthful dreams of mental achievement and moral 
victory, in close daily contact with an enthusiasm so pure and 
unselfish as that of Professor Herrick, is it any wonder that 
the ambition to emulate him should be kindled in that mind? 
We all know the teacher, who seems to teach for “what there is 
in it” for himself—such small return of money, social position or 
reputation as seems to be attached to his business; we have seen 
how he bolsters up his own dead interest in the progress of 
science by sounding phrases about the dignity of scientific pur- 
suits. No one recognizes the sham more quickly or completely 
than the students in his class room, and with the recognition 
his power as a teacher is gone. No one can interest another in 
an intellectual problem in which he himself is not genuinely in- 
terested. Even if he believes himself interested, that is not 
enough; self-deception cannot save him. His students will feel 
—vaguely perhaps, but surely—that the interest is not real. 
On the other hand, the teacher with a genuine zeal for his sub- 
ject, so simple that it never feels the need of self-assertion, al- 
ready has his battle two-thirds won. The student unconsciously 
detects the real article as inevitably as the sham. As it is hope- 
less to deceive students by the parade of a simulated enthusiasm, 
so it is unnecessary to proclaim the existence of a real one. Thus 
Professor Herrick’s intellectual honesty and genuine zeal for 
science found an answering note in the minds and hearts of all 
those whose lives touched his. We who knew him felt our own 
ambitions purified and enobled by the contact. 
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Secondly, his remarkable industry emphasized the effect of 
his sincere devotion to science. He was not one to tell vou how 
much midnight oil he burned or in any way indicate the inten- 
sity of his labors, but both their quality and quantity compelled 
our attention and we watched and found that he rarely spent an 
idle minute. Not only were his working hours long, but in- 
tensely active. Many of us remember the long, quick stride 
which carried him so rapidly from task to task; it was an index 
of the energy of the mental machine within. 

A letter recently received from a former student who was 
for a time a member of his household says: “The tireless en- 
ergy of the man was inspiring. His light was the last to go 
out in the home. and on going to breakfast early in the morning 
it was no unusual thing to meet Professor Herrick returning 
from the woods or swamp with a supply of material for the day’s 
classes. . . . . If he ever took a rest we never knew of it.” 

Some who loved him feared the results of this excessive 
activity and counseled moderation. Lut he seemed to be driven 


work by some necessity of his very being which would not 
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let him rest. Fortunately the long tramps and vigorous out- 
door exercise, which his scientific labors demanded, gave some 
relief from the exhausting effects of the mental application to 
which he was so inclined, and enabled him to keep up year after 
year such labors as otherwise would have worn him out. Even 
those who disapproved of this overwork were forced to admire 
the unselfish zeal which caused it and felt a new impulse in their 
own pursuit of truth. 

A third reason for Professor Herrick’s ability to instill the 


of research was found in his subordination of most of the 


spirit 
common aims which move men to what was evidently the great 
aim of his life. Most of us attempt so many things that we do 
none of them very well. We divide our energies between 
money-getting, reputation-winning, recreation, self-culture and 


various public interests to such an extent that nothing in our 











individuality stands out to compel the interest of our fellows. 


but Professor Herrick, while remarkably faithful to all his duties 
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to others, managed to give such emphasis to his scientific la- 
bors that it became but natural to think of him always as a 
man-of-science. 

Another thing that attracted students and led them uncon- 
sciously to seek to imitate him was the freshness and originality 
of his ideas. His mind was always taking conventional and 
commonplace ideas and making something fresh and new out of 
them. He thought much of the philosophical bearing of scien- 
tific things. “The Psychophysical Basis of Feelings,” ‘Psycho- 
logical Corollaries of Modern Neurological Discoveries” are two 
of many titles of his scientific papers indicating his tendency to 
philosophize upon the results of his scientific observations. 

Besides the four mental traits which I have mentioned in 
attempting to account for the power he possessed of energizing 
others into scientific activity, there were moral attributes which 
contributed still more to the same end. 

One of these was closely connected with his originality and 
mental independence, namely his courage in over-riding false 
traditions and calmly undertaking the solution of difficult prob- 
lems. Ilis was the pioneer type of mind. And so he frequently 
introduced novel methods in his teaching which aroused atten 
tion and interest. Although his connection with Denison was not 
a long one, he introduced at least four striking innovations 
which have already stood the test of vears and bid fair to be per- 
manent. These were (in chronological order) the Scientific 
Association, the Bulletin of the Scientific Laboratories, the Neu- 
rological Journal and the courses of study which lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science at Denison. 

At the time of its introduction each one of these innovations 
seemed to be a questionable proposition, hardly likely to  suc- 
ceed. Professor Herrick had a larger faith than lL. Yet so great 
was my respect for his opinion and my desire to help him in any 
plan upon which his heart seemed to be set, that | could not bring 
my self to express the doubts of success which | really felt. In 
three of these enterprises he very early sought my co-operation 


and so the question of practicability was forced upon my. at- 
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tention in each case at the very outset. As I look back over 
the years, I have to confess that his judgment was better than 
mine. Note briefly how his larger faith has been vindicated. 

He started the first volume of the Bulletin of the Scientific 
Laboratories the year following his coming to Denison. Whether 
looked at from the point of view of the probability of getting 
suitable financial support, of the small number and imperfect 
training of the students and other local workers who might be 
expected to furnish articles for it, or whether considered with 
reference to the likelihood of. its receiving recognition abroad 
in the shape of exchanges with the really worthy scientific periodi- 
cals of this and foreign countries—viewed from any of these 
standpoints the enterprise seemed to many a hazardous one. But 
how has it turned out? The trustees of the University voted a 
sum of money to help publish the first volume and have continued 
to do the same year after year for now nearly twenty years. 
Sometimes when they did not see how they could do so, with 
the many pressing financial needs, some of their number have 
put their hands into their own pockets and extracted therefrom 
what was necessary to prevent any interruption or delay in the 
appearance of a publication, which they have come to recognize 
as of great value to the University. With regard to the ques- 
tion of finding contributors, examination of its index shows that 
twelve volumes have been issued, aggregating nearly 2,000 pages 
of valuable scientific material. In the first ten volumes (complete 
indices of the last two are not just now at my disposal), I find 
that there are 85 articles written by many different authors, most 
of them Denison men, students or faculty members, and not a 
few of them those who have become original workers mainly 
through the influence and example of Professor Herrick him- 
self. 

Undoubtedly its success has been mainly due to the fine start 
it made through the unremitting labors of Professor Herrick 
as editor. Of the 26 articles, which constitute the first four 
volumes issued under his editorship, no less than ten were from 
his own pen. And after ill health compelled him to seek another 
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climate, and in spite of the fact that he had taken the editorship 
of the Journal of Comparative Neurology upon his hands, we 
find him a frequent and valued contributor. So late as June, 
1900, (in Vol. XI) we find an elaborate article of more than 60 
pages with a map and 34 of the beautiful plates for which he 
was so well known. 

As to his success in receiving recognition in the form of 
exchanges from the scientific institutions which issue publica- 
tions made up principally of original contributions to science, 
witness the long rows of shelves in the library of the Associa- 
tion in Barney Science Hall, filled with several thousand valu- 
able works from about 200 of the most famous learned societies 
of North and South America, Europe, Japan, and Australia. 
Through this means the name of Denison is known and honored 
in New York, Boston and Washington; in London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Prague and Vienna; in Tokio, Sidney and 
Melbourne and most of the capitals of four continents. 

In 1887 Professor Herrick founded the Denison Scientific 
Association, whose object, aim and history during seventeen years 
are well known to most of you. Very faithfully has it carried out 
its aims, as he expressed them in its constitution, “To collect, record 
and disseminate information bearing on the sciences, and to stimu- 
late interest in local natural history and preserve specimens illus- 
trating the same.” I think very few of us who tried to help him 
start the Association expected that it would continue and develop 
as it has done. My own feeling concerning it is well expressed in 
a letter recently received from another of its charter members, 
Professor J. E. Woodland of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute. He says: 

“T recall vividly the organization of the Denison Scientific 
Association and the enthusiasm with which Professor Herrick 
directed the work and gathered the material for the programs. 
I have been associated with other Scientific Associations since 
then but have yet to find the genuine local interest and enthusi- 
asm that characterized the one in Granville.” 

During the three years which he spent on the Faculty of 
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the University of Cincinnati, he started the Journal of Compara- 
tive Neurology, and when he returned to Denison (in ’92, I 
think) he had the courage to continue the publication of the new 
periodical, altho’ the “Bulletin” was still being published. The 
success of the “Journal” has continued under the able leader- 
ship of his brother, Professor C. Judson Herrick, so that we 
have for a long time had the singular spectacle of one small col- 
lege issuing regularly for a long series of vears, two high class 
periodicals devoted to different fields of scientific investigation, 
each honored with a long list of valuable exchanges of its own 
class. I do not believe any American college of equal size can 
- duplicate this record. And it is due principally to the cour- 
ageous initiative and devoted labors of him whose memory we 
honor tonight. 

The fourth innovation, due principally at least to Professor 
Herrick, was the complete revision of the work in science in 
the course of study leading to the b. S. degree at Denison. When 
he returned to Denison in 1892, after his three years’ absence 
at the University of Cincinnati, he was relieved of the work in 
Geology and enabled to give all his time to Biology. He plan- 
ned a number of new courses and advocated a complete revision 
of the last two years of the DB. S. course. At this time the DB. 
S. student at the beginning of his junior year had had two vears’ 
work distributed over four sciences (chemistry one year, min- 
eralogy, physiology and botany, one term each) in addition to 
the elementary science required for admission to college.  De- 
fore him lay 2 1/3 years’ work required, 2/3 elective, distributed 
over five sciences (a year of physics, zoology, astronomy, one term 
each, and geology two terms, with the possibility of electing 
one term each of chemistry and histology). In a word he could 
not get more than one year of work in any one science during 
his whole college course (except in the case of chemistry where 
the maximum was four terms). Professor Herrick proposed 
to change this, so that each student at the begnning of his junior 
year should continue some one science through the remaining 


two years of his course, this science to be either biology, chem- 
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istry, geology or physics. (Civil engineering was later added to 
the list.) 

Professor Herrick came to me with the general plan, and 
after we had worked it out in detail, it met the approval of the 
Faculty and was adopted. It has always seemed to me that this 
marked an educational epoch at Denison. It was a definite 
adoption of the Johns Hopkins plan of electing one fixed, logical 
course of study out of a considerable number of carefully plan- 
ned courses, instead of the hap-hazard election of a lot of isolated 
terms work having no unity or logical sequence among them- 
selves. It was another case where Professor Herrick’s indepen- 
dence of tradition led to important results for Denison. 

A. sixth reason for Professor Herrick’s ability to arouse the 
spirit of scientific research in others we find in the breadth of 
his interests and sympathies. He did not follow the fashion of 
extreme specialization so characteristic of our time. Before he 
came to Denison he was State Mammalist of Minnesota, at Gran- 
ville he was botanist, zoologist, geologist and neurologist, not 
merely teaching but investigating along all these lines. While 
in New Mexico he added work as a mining engineer to that of 
geologist and neurologist, and in his last months we hear of 
his resuming study and writing along philosophical lines, a la- 
bor which had been begun many years before. And so under 
his tutelage we find one of his students inspired to be a botanist, 
another a biologist; several became geologists and others neu- 
rologists. And to all he was able to extend such counsel, stimu- 
lus and sympathy, that his infiuence became one of the deter- 
mining forces in their lives. 

And this brings us to the last reason that I will name to 
explain Professor Herrick’s power over his students; namely, 
his personal interest in them, not alone in their scientific devel- 
opment, but in all their joys and troubles. Quoting again from 
Mr. Woodland’s letter: “To the student he was never a pro- 
fessor with awe-inspiring dignity, but rather a companion and 
friend. . . . . There seemed to be some great pressure in- 
cessantly driving him to work, yet wth it all we never entered 
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his room that he did not make us feel entirely welcome. . . . 
His talks to the boys were full of interest and heart-sympathy 
—he never spoke a word of discouragement to anyone.” 

And now in conclusion let me illustrate several of these 
sources of Professor Herrick’s power to inspire students by read- 
ing to you a letter which I received today from W. E. Castle, 
now Professor of Zoology in Harvard University, one of the 
many young men who honor Professor Herrick’s memory in the 
highest possible way, by following in his footsteps. 

“While in conversation with a Zoologist from a distant state 
I was asked from what college I came. ‘From a college,’ I re- 
plied, ‘of which very likely you never heard, Denison.’ ‘O yes,’ 
was the prompt reply, ‘I know of Denison; the Herricks have 
made Denison famous.’ This incident gives evidence of the high 
regard in which the scientific work begun at Denison by Pro- 
fessor C. L. Herrick, is held among workers elsewhere in similar 
lines. 

In the opinions and affections of his pupils Professor Her- 
rick occupied a still larger place. His coming to Denison marked 
an epoch in the intellectual life of many who were then under- 
graduates. It was to them what the Reformation was to Europe. 
It marked the termination of authority, the beginning of in- 
tellectual liberty. Through all their previous studies they had 
dealt with facts carefully marshalled, concerning which two 
opinions could not exist. Knowledge was something to be mas- 
tered and used. It was given to them on authority, which they 
had neither occasion nor disposition to question. 

Now came a man who quietly brushed aside authority and 
invited them to create knowledge. The idea was so novel and 
preposterous that they looked at each other, half-puzzled, half- 
amused, wondering whether there really could be profit in stu- 
dies so undeveloped that they offered anything but unquestioned 
verities to the beginner. This was venturing on an uncharted 
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subject matter too was un-school-like. Birds, flowers, and peb- 
bles had been our playthings and companions in the fields from 
childhood, but in the school-room never. Any boy caught with 
them on his person was in disgrace. Our new master threw 
open the door and invited us to come out and know these same 
dlaymates of our childhood better, and to know them not as 
someone else had seen them, not as he saw them, but just as they 
came from God’s hand. We went and we looked, and iittle 
though we saw, some of us were so entranced with the seeing 
that we are looking still. Others more mindful of duties else- 
where, have gone to the school-room or the home, but I ven- 
ture not one has forgotten what he learned from Professor Her- 
rick, to see for himself and think for himself and to love and try 
to understand God’s world.” 


A. D. Cote. 





CLARENCE LUTHER HERRICK. 


We are called upon with the present issue of the Bulletin 
to lament the sad and untimely death of its founder and editor- 
in-chief at Socorro, New Mexico, on the 15th of September. 
For the past ten years, dating from his last connection with 
Denison University, he has struggled heroically against tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, together with other complications, which 
at last cut him off in the midst of his labors and in the prime 
of life. Untimely as his death must seem when regarded from the 
point of view of his plans and hopes, yet Dr. Herrick had done 
an amount of scientific research and philosophical writing, some 
of which he was preparing for the press when he was taken, 
which assures him an enduring name in the world of thought. 

The end came in accordance with his own most earnest wish 
—he fell fighting for the truth. As one of those who were near 
him when he passed away has said: “He was taken literally in 
the harness. His laboratory and study tables showed the un- 
finished tasks. His morning mail brought its usual load of duties. 
He had contributed an article to the September number of the 
American Geologist, and his mail, on the morning of his death, 
brought a request from Dr. N. H. Winchell for some further 
contributions to the October number. Thus in the midst of his 
labors he passed into the larger sphere.” 

Very early in his career he seems to have laid out, at least 
in a general way, a plan of action, including for the first part of 
his life miscellaneous research and stugly under direction in the 
broad field of general natural history. Upon the basis of this 
foundation, was to follow a period of intense specialization in a 
circumscribed field of zool®gical work leading up to a mastery 
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of the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. Finally 
the ripest years were to be devoted to physiological and com- 
parative psychology on the basis of the mechanics of the nervous 
system and to philosophical correlation. 

His life may be roughly divided into four periods. While 
these were marked by extraneous events and were apparently 
purely artificial and arbitrary, yet it may be said that the ideal 
scheme was in the end fairly achieved, though with great devia- 
tion in the details of the working. 

Dr. Herrick was born near Minneapolis, June 21, 1858. He 
grew up in a home far from neighbors, a solitary child with few 
playmates, and very early showed his bent as a naturalist. While 
still in the Minneapolis High School he collected extensively 
and left at graduation a case of over a hundred mounted bird 
skins and other specimens to the high school. It was during 
this period that his father, despite his poverty, got him an eight 
dollar microscope. With this crude instrument and without 
guidance or library facilities he worked over the fresh water 
fauna of the neighboring brooks and pools so thoroughly that 
before graduation from the University of Minnesota in 1880 he 
had published several articles of value on the fresh water cru- 
stacea of Minnesota and four years after graduation, with some- 
what better facilities, published a report on the micro-crustacea 
of Minnesota, which is still standard. The materials for this 
report were elaborated before he graduated from college. 

These years were filled with many bitter struggles, not the 
least of which was with poverty and the consequent lack of ma- 
terial for study. But, notwithstanding, he completed the college 
course in three years, at the same time partly supporting him- 
self by assisting on the staff of the Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey of Minnesota. He had also showed so obvious a 
native gift with his pencil that upon his graduation the presi- 
dent of the university said to his father that he was uncertain 
whether to advise the young man to devote his life to science or 
to art. But there was no uncertainty in the mind of the gradu- 
ate. Continuing his work on-the Geological and Natural His- 
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tory Survey of Minnesota, he published many papers in rapid 
succession on the fauna of the state and began an extensive re- 
port, the first volume of which was completed in 1885. This 
was a large quarto on the Mammals of Minnesota, fully illus- 
trated with many colored plates and pen drawings. It was ac- 
cepted for publication, but for lack of funds in the Survey never 
saw the light. Years afterwards, in 1892, a small octavo was 
published by the Survey made up of the more popular parts of 
this work. The remainder is still preserved among his literary 
effects. The season of 1881-2 was spent at the University of 
Leipzig, and in 1883 he was married to Miss Alice Keith of Min- 
neapolis. This, roughly, may be said to constitute the first pe- 
riod of his life, from 1858 to 1884. 

He was called to the chair of Geology and Natural History 
of Denison University in the summer of 1884. He spent the 
fall of that year at Denison, then returned to Minneapolis to 
complete the work in progress in the Minnesota Survey, and in 
the fall of 1885 moved with his family to Granville. Meanwhile, 
in 1885, he took the degree of M. S. from his alma mater. It 
had been his intention to continue his zoological work, and there 
was great activity in this line during the entire period, but the 
routine excursions made in the course of the instruction of his 
zeology classes showed him so much of interest in the local 
strata that his chief labors while in Granville were upon the 
fossils and stratigraphy of the Waverly free stones and shales 
of Ohio. This work was abruptly cut short by his removal from 
Granville in 1889 and, while never rounded out as he would 
have liked, is probably his most important geological work. In 
1885 he founded the Bulletin of the Scientific Laboratories of 
Denison University, in which the greater part of his researches, 
and those of his pupils, on Ohio geology were published. 

His phenomenal success as a teacher during this and the 
subsequent periods was due to factors, some of which are easily 
seen—others are harder to define. After his attractive personal 
qualities and magnetic enthusiasm, I should place his deep philo- 
sophic insight and the fearless way in which he disclosed his 
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profoundest thinking to the least initiated of his pupils. The 
ability to do this without befogging the air was an exceedingly 
tare gift and was stimulating even to a dullard. He knew the 
philosophical classics thoroughly from original sources and the 
trend of his thinking was very early foreshadowed in the trans- 
lation of Lotze’s Outlines of Psychology published in 1885 in 
Minneapolis, with his own appended chapter on the structure of 
the nervous system. 

Upon his removal to the University of Cincinnati in 1889, 
with which the third period of his life may be said to begin, 
the geological studies with which the preceding five years had 
been so fully occupied were summarily brought to a close and 
he threw himself with renewed energy into the study of the ner- 
vous system. Extensive papers on the brains of different ani- 
mals appeared in rapid succession, of which the most valuable 
are two series, one on the brains of various fishes, the other on 
those of reptiles. In 1891 the Journal of Comparative Neurology 
was founded and served as the medium of publication for most 
of these researches. The founding of this Journal can best be 
designated as a piece of characteristic audacity. It was a purely 
private enterprise, with no fund to defray the expenses and very 
little outside codperation promised. But without counting the 
cost he plunged boldly in, expecting a constituency to be devel- 
oped as the work went on. In this he has not been disappointed, 
though recognition of financial needs has lagged sadly behind 
that of the scientific value of the Journal. 

At the close of 1891 he resigned his chair in the University 
of Cincinnati to accept a chair of biology in the University of 
Chicago, then being reorganized. The early part of 1892 was 
spent in Europe, chiefly Berlin. Upon his return the adjust- 
ment at the University of Chicago presented unexpected difficul- 
ties and after a series of misunderstandings he finally withdrew 
from that institution, declining an offer to return to Germany 
for further study on full salary. He was immediately elected 
to his old post in Denison University with an assistant and the 
privilege of devoting only a part of his time to teaching, the re- 
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mainder, either at home or abroad, to the further prosecution 
of his research. A year and a half of great productiveness fol- 
lowed. He bought a small tract of land adjacent to the college 
campus, built a residence upon it and planned to devote the re- 
mainder of his days to breeding animals on an extensive scale 
and studying the laws of heredity, comparative psychology and 
allied problems. But before this project was fully under way 
his health broke down completely and he was torced to abandon 
his home in the fight for life. 

In December, 1893, he had a severe attack of la grippe, but, 
as was his custom in illness, went on with his work as usual. 
Upon completion of the last examination of the term he came 
home too ill to correct the papers, and in course of the following 
night was atacked by a severe hemorrhage from the lungs and 
for weeks his life hung in the balance. With the return of spring 
his strength increased sufficiently to enable him to remove to 
New Mexico, where the local physicians told him that he had a 
fighting chance for a few years. He accepted the challenge 
bravely and for more than ten years held the disease in check. 
During the spring of 1894 his college dedicated the Barney 
Science Hall, which had been built largely under the stimulus 
of his presence in the faculty; but he was never permitted to 
work in it. 

The fourth period, from 1894 to 1904, covers the remaining 
years of his life. 

This decade, filled with bodily pain and the worse torture 
of anxiety and mental unrest, is yet one of the most productive 
periods of his life. Much of the tinie was spent in the open 
with covered wagon and canp kit, and with the return of strength 
scientific interests again absorbed his attention. Naturally in 
this case he again turned to geology and an extensive series of 
articles on the geology of New Mexico bears testimony to the 
industry of these apparently aimless wanderings. The first scien- 
tific work done in the Territory, however, was a revision of his 
earliest important work, the Crustacea of Minnesota. As soon 
as his geological knowledge became known his services were in 
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demand as a mining expert and during the later years of his lite 
in the Territory he supported himself and his family chiefly by 
practicing this profession as strength permited. In 1898 he took 
the degree of Ph. D. from the University of Minnesota. . For 
four vears (1897-1901) he was president of the territorial uni- 
versity at Albuquerque, though at the close of the third vear it 
became evident that the strain of the executive work and con- 
finement were too hard for him, and the connection during the 
fourth year was mainly one of supervision and general control. 

During his last year there was an obvious failing of physi- 
cal strength, so that long field trips had to be abandoned. but 
the more quiet life gave opportunity for a thorough recasting 
of many questions and formulation of matters which had been 
in his mind all his life. So that before his death much of the 
philosophical correlation, of which mention has been made, was 
effected. A number of articles have already been published in the 
philosophical serials bearing on these matters and there is a con- 
siderable collection of MSS. remaining, much of which can doubt- 
Jess be edited for publication. It is gratifying to know that he 
had the satisfaction of seeing this work so well rounded out be- 
fore his death and that the latest months of his life were much 
more restful than those preceding, some of which were marked 
by extreme suffering. He continued in about the usual health 
until September 8, when he again had a series of uncontrollable 
hemorrhages, daily becoming weaker until on the morning of the 
15th he peacefully passed away. 

One essential feature of his success must receive mention 
here—the devoted heroism of his wife. His work was always 
stimulated by her interest and codperation; but during the last 
decade his life was unquestionably preserved by her self-sacri- 
ficing care. She often accompanied him for weeks on wagon 
trips far from settlements in order to see that he had proper 
food and comforts, sometimes enduring severe hardships and 
sacrificing her own health for his welfare. He is survived by 
his wife and two daughters, Laura and Mabel, and his son, 
Harry N. Herrick, now a student in the School of Mines of 
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the University of California.’ It remains here to say something 
of Dr. Herrick first, as an investigator and thinker, and sec- 
ondly, as a teacher and as a man. 

In estimating the character of his work it is difficult to say 
whether he was primarily an investigator or a philosopher. And 
this is to his great credit for he combined in a remarkable de- 
gree the qualifications of an expert in both of these lines. He 
had at once acute perceptions, and keen insight for scientific de- 
tails, and a broad philosophic horizon and perspective which 
peculiarly fitted him for the work he undertook of throwing 
light upon the nature of consciousness from the neurological 
side. A glance at the appended bibliography will show that a 
philosophic scope as well as a scientific specialization character- 
ized all his work. — 

His work in every line was exteremely suggestive, and it 
should be added, seldom exhaustive, though certain of his neu- 
rological and geological papers reveal his power of accurate 
and detailed research. But his thought ever was moving for- 
ward, and he was impatient of the routine details which would 
put any check upon his richly developing insight. 

His scientific labors fall in three states—Minnesota, Ohio, 
and New Mexico. Of his work in geology during the first and 
second periods of his life we have already spoken. His neuro- 
logical work was done mostly during the second and third periods, 
while connected with the University of Cincinnati and with Deni- 
son University. 

The first contribution in neurology was the elementary chap- 
ter on the nervous system appended to the translation of Lotze’s 
Outlines of Psychology, published in Minneapolis, in 1885. This 
is significant not so much for its content (though here the dyna- 
mic point of view is dominant) as for its context. The juxta- 
position, in a manual designed for an elementary text-book, of 
Lotze’s lectures and original lectures on the mechanism of the 
brain was a decided novelty in those days. 


* He took his mining degree in 1907 and now holds a post in the same 
iniversity. 
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In 1889 he began work in earnest on the nervous system and 
immediately there appeared a series of papers in rapid succession, 
some of great length and others mere jottings. The first long 
paper was published with Professor W. G. Tight in the Denison 
University Bulletin in 1890 and was entitled “The Central Nerv- 
ous System of Rodents.” This paper contains nineteen double 
plates and a vast amount of observation; and was designed as a 
preliminary survey of the field, the plates to form the basis of 
further detailed observations and correlation. But he soon be- 
came convinced that this correlation could best be attempted 
after a thorough study of several types of lower brains and the 
series was interrupted. At the time of his breakdown in 1894 
he was just about to take up again by the degeneration methods 
a more thorough study of the mammalian brain. Thus this rodent 
paper stands now as an unfinished fragment. 

This, however, illustrates well his plan of work, a plan which 
must be clearly understood in order to put a proper estimate 
on his published researches. He found correlation impossible 
and at once saw that only in primitive types could the key be 
found, and that too not in any one series, but only in the common 
features of many lower types. Accordingly he undertook to ex- 
amine in rapid succession as material offered a large number 
of lower brains, taking voluminous notes and publishing the ob- 
served data as fast as they were ready. All of this work was 
fragmentary and much of it contained but little correlation. But 
the mass of facts gathered and recorded was enormous. He 
realized that the incessant strain on his eyes could not always be 
kept up, and planned to accumulate fact as rapidly as possible 
until failing eyes should impair his efficiency in this field. Then 
he hoped to review the whole field of vertebrate neurology syste- 
matically, using his own observations as the skeleton on which 
to build by study of literature and further research of his own on 
critical points, until the whole should take shape as a unity. When 
he settled in Granville the second time in 1893 he expected to 
begin that work of correlation, and this is doubtless the special 
significance of the announcement published at that time of a 
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text-book on comparative neurology. But this period of work 
he was not able to enter far and the text-book is still unpub- 
lished. This manuscript, together with that of several other 
projected works on psychology and ethics, remains. It is yet 
too early to state how much of this matter can be edited for pub- 
lication. If the last ten years of his life could have been 
spent in Granville, as was his plan, results of moment in the way 
of correlation would undoubtedly have followed. As it is, none 
of the papers in neurological lines were regarded by him as other 
than fragments. 

The first important paper in neurology was published in the 
Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History—“Notes 
upon the Brain of the Alligator.” This is an elaborate descrip- 
tive article illustrated with nearly a hundred of the beautiful 
pen drawings which he used so freely in all of his work. 

The second neurological paper of special importance was 
the leading article in the first issue of the Journal of Comparative 
Neurology, on the histogenesis of the cerebellum in correlation 
with its comparative anatomy. This paper was ignored largely 
by the workers immediately following, but its main points have 
been fully confirmed by later students. It is really, though very 
brief, one of his best contributions. 

Of the remaining neurological papers, the most important 
were published in the Journal of Comparative Neurology, those 
in the Anatomischer Anseiger, American Naturalist, etc., being 
for the most part summaries of the longer articles. . These were 
descriptive articles in most cases, devoted mainly to the brain of 
fishes and reptiles, with some attention to amphibians. 

The greater part of his descriptions of the fish brain have 
since been worked over with the same sections which he used 
in hand, and his descriptions have been found to be very exact, 
though often so brief as to make it difficult to understand them 
without reference to the preparations. Furthermore they stand 
the test of control by the more recent neurological methods very 
well, though of course not always in detail. His method of push- 
ing a given research through rapidly enabled him to cover a great 
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deal of ground with surprising fidelity to the facts of his material. 
But the method results in a positive hardship to his readers, 
since the matter was not fully digested and correlated before 
publication. While, therefore, this matter is of great value, it 
is hard to read and will not be used fully save by a few specialists 
until it is worked over and correlated within itself and with other 
more recent work. It is hoped that this may be done soon. The 
facts as stated must necessarily serve as the basis for any future 
work on the types which he studied. 

After his departure for New Mexico a few brief neurological 
articles were published, but only fragments remaining from his 
earlier work or critical articles. This period was devoted chiefly 
to geology and other studies which could be pursued out-of-doors, 
and more recently to philosophical writing. 

In 1892 he contributed a short paper to the Leuckart 
Festschrift. In 1893 he wrote four articles for the supplement 
to Wood’s Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences. He 
also wrote a few articles for the second edition of the Handbook, 
beginning in 1900. In conjunction with C. Judson Herrick, he 
prepared the neurological articles for the Baldwin Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology, some of these being encyclopedic 
articles of considerable length. 

The best years of his life were devoted to his neurological 
work and it is all of a high order of merit, yet one feels that in 
very little of it did he do himself justice. His impetuous tem- 
perament and phenomenal ability to turn off research rapidly is 
partly responsible for this; but its unsatisfactory character is 
largely due to the fact that it was cut off prematurely. He never 
had the patience to polish his work as some like to see it done, 
and it would have been much more accessible if he had put even 
the unfinished reports of progress into more systematic form. 
Yet, even as it is, the aggregate is a monumental work to stand 
as the out-put of only about half a decade of productive work. 

Of his work in New Mexico one who had first-hand knowl- 
edge writes as follows: 

“He first resided, with his family, in Albuquerque, and while 
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gaining strength, began to study the local fauna and flora. Per- 
haps it may be allowable to give an incident from this period of 
his life, for it is most typical of him. 

“While recovering strength he was accustomed to lie upon 
a couch in the open air. His microscope was close at hand, and 
he began at once the study of our fresh water crustaceans. Il*or 
a few minutes he would study his creature under the microscope, 
make his exquisite drawings, write out his description, when, 
being seized with a coughing spell, he would be forced to his 
couch completely exhausted, to remain there perhaps half an 
hour before he could resume his study. 

“This incident illustrates two characteristics. It illustrates 
first, his unremitting labors. Only when necessity compelled did 
he cease his labor. True, he had his recreations, but these were 
often of such character as to be downright labor for most men. 
The incident also illustrates, secondly, his deep thirst for knowl- 
edge. Only he who has drunk at the fountain of inspiration 
could labor so incessantly under conditions so unfavorable. 

“After some months spent in Albuquerque, Professor Her- 
rick and his family moved to Socorro. There he became inter- 
ested in geological studies, and also collected a considerable 
herbarium of native plants. He contributed occasional articles 
to the Journal of Comparative Neurology. In the spring of 1897 
he, in company with his son Harry and Dr. Maltby, made an 
exploring trip to the Tres Marias Islands, off the western coast 
of Mexico, where a large natural history collection was made. 

“Upon his return from Mexico, Professor Herrick was 
elected President of the University of New Mexico, and began 
his new labors in 1897. His wide experience, having been con- 
nected with three universities, viz., Minnesota, Cincinnati and 
Denison, his several trips to Germany, where he met and worked 
with the leaders in the biological sciences, his national reputa- 
tion in fields of zoology, geology, neurology, psychology and 
philosophy, gave him an ideal preparation as a college president. 
No wonder, then, that he drew to him immediately a’ number 
of advanced students who were inspired by his genius and broad 
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knowledge, and who fairly worshiped him. 

“In passing, it may be mentioned that under him the policy 
of the University was completely reversed. From a literary 
academy, it became a scientific school; from a preparatory school 
it developed into a college with a post-graduate department. 
In three short years the institution was placed where it belonged 
—at the head of the school system of New Mexico. 

“Upon entering his new duties, Dr. Herrick commenced the 
biological and geological survey of the territory. 

“Two volumes of original investigations in these lines speak 
for themselves. In addition, contributions were made to some 
of the leading journals of America, especially to the Journal of 
Comparative Neurology, the American Geologist and the Psycho- 
logical Review.” 

Of Professor Herrick’s contributions to philosophy a word 
should be said. That his interest was a deep and abiding one 
is abundantly evident from a glance at his writings which include 
many articles and discussions dating from the publication in 
1882 of his translation of Lotze’s lectures on psychology to 
the series of articles on “Dynamic Realism” which he had begun 
to publish in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scien- 
tific Methods, at the time of his death. He made frequent short 
contributions to the Psychological Review, besides publishing 
various articles of a psychological and philosophical character in 
the columns of his own Journal. His interest in problems of 
ethics and religion is evidenced by divers articles in certain of the 
religious periodicals as well as by much unpublished MS. 

Of his metaphysical writings it should be said that they were 
always inspired by his scientific researches. He never was satis- 
fied with the easy philosophy of the ‘‘anti-metaphysical” stand- 
point of many fellow scientists. Psycho-physical parallelism he 
regarded as “the Great Bad.” The aim of his life was to throw 
light upon just such so-called insoluble problems as the relation 
of consciousness to the brain. “Ignorabimus” is a word which 
never fell from his lips. The unity of the material and the mental 
is a truth upon which he came to lay increasing stress in his later 
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years. Starting from a Lotzean spiritualistic idealism he never 
lost hold of the monism which characterizes that philosophic 
world-view, though in many respects he worked beyond it, his 
scientific studies serving to correct any tendency to an exclusive 
emphasis upon the mental. This is seen in the title under which 
his latest writings appear—‘Dynamic realism”—in which many 
will find hints of a coming philosophic movement which is to re- 
interpret the fixed ontological categories of a past metaphysics 
in more dynamic and organic terms. 

Of his contributions to the theory as to the nature of con- 
sciousness (equilibrium theory of consciousness), the physiolog- 
ical basis of the emotions, theory of pleasure-pain (summation- 
irradiation theory of pleasure-pain), his discussion of the reflex 
arc or organic circuit under the terms of his own coining 
(“aesthesodic” and “kinesodic”’), and in general his interpreta- 
tion of experience in dynamic and energic terms, we may not 
here speak in detail. But the attention of the readers of this 
Bulletin should be called to this side of his work as it is em- 
bodied in his various published writings and especially in cer- 
tain writings which are yet to appear. 

In the memory of his pupils Professor Herrick was greatest 
as a teacher. This statement can only be appreciated by those 
who knew him personally and were in his classes. There was 
no display or oratory. He was not what would be called a gifted 
public speaker, though he was often called upon for such ser- 
vices. It was in the class-room or about the seminar table or in 
general conversation that the inexhaustible fertility of his thought 
and fine suggestiveness of his language appeared. In his lectures 
one always knew that he was geting the best, the latest, the deep- 
est results of his scientific research and philosophic reflection. 
Never was any work slighted in which his students were involved. 
Other things might be sacrificed—time, money, convenience, even 
health itself, but never the student. The result was that his teach- 
ing was not confined to the class-room or laboratory. There 


never was an occasion upon which he was not ready to suggest, 
advise, assist the groping mind in its search for the truth. 
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He was extraordinarily versatile in the class-room. He 
would lecture with a piece of chalk in each hand, sketching at 
the same time ambidextrously upon the blackboard the figure 
he was describing. Never did the lecture degenerate into a 
mere description of the figure. The figure he was describing 
was the figure in his mind, the figure that he was thereby sug- 
gesting in the student’s mind. Such description and all the other 
instrumentalities of the class-room and laboratory were always 
kept in their proper place and proportion as means to the end 
of knowledge and insight. His artistic sense was too fine to 
allow them ever to degenerate into mere ends in themselves: 
the technique of his teaching was in itself a work of art, the 
more that it was unconscious on his part. His courses in neu- 
rology, embrvology, and histology were primarily courses in 
thinking. This is no doubt the reason why so many of his stu- 
dents look back upon his teaching as the period of their intel- 
lectual awakening. 

One of his colleagues at Denison University says of him: 
“All who knew Professor Herrick loved him. Different friends 
had different reasons for loving him, but all agreed in loving. 
Christian people loved him because he was a loyal Christian man. 
Intellectual people loved and admired him because of his bril- 
liant and keen intellect; and men in general loved him because 
they saw in him a true and noble man loving the truth and liv- 
ing it out in his daily life.” 

As has been said of another: ‘He did his work with a 
quietness which concealed its power. He contributed to science 
our best example of the scientific temper. He was a profound 
thinker. He was a successful teacher. He was a lover, in- 
spirer, and leader of youth.” 

H. Hearn BAwbDeEN. 
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Embryological Notes on the Brain of the Snake. Journ. Comp. Neur., 2, 
169-176, 5 p 


Localization in the Cat. Journ. Comp, Neur., 2, 190-192. 


1893. 

Observations upon the so-called Waverly Group of Ohio. Ohio Geological 
Survey, 7, 495-515 

The Scope and Methods of Comparative Psychology. Denison Quarterly, 1, 
1-10; 134-141; 179-157; 264-281. 

Articles in Wood's Reference Hand-Book of the Medical Sciences, 9, Suppl., 
as follows (1) The Comparative Anatomy of the Nervous System; (2) The 
Histogenesis of the Elements of the Nervous System; (3) The Physiological and 
Psychological Basis of the Emotions; (4) Waller's Law. 
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The Evolution of Consciousness and of the Cortex. Ncience, 21, No. 543, 
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The Development of Medullated Nerve Fibers. Journ, Comp. Neur., 3, 
11-16, 1 pl. 

Editorial. The Scientitic Utility of Dreams. Journ. Comp. Neur., 3, 17-3 

The Hippocampus in Reptilia. Journ. Comp. Neur., 3, 56-60. — 

Contributions to the Comparative Morphology of the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem. II. Topography and Ilistology of the Brain of Certain Reptiles (Con- 
tinued). Journ. Comp. Neur., 3, 77-106, 119-140, Lipl. 

Report upon the Pathology of a Case of General Paralysis. Journ. Comp 
Neur., 3, 141-162, and Bulletin No, 1 of the Columbus State Ilospiial for the 
Insane, 5 pl. 

The Callosum and Hippocampal Region in) Marsupial and Lower Brains 
Journ, Comp, Neur., 3, 176-182, 2 pl. 


1894. 


The Seat of Consciousness. Journ, Comp. Neur.. 





1895. 

Synopsis of the Entomostraca of Minnesota, with Descriptions of Related 
Species, Comprising all Known Forms trom the United States Included in the 
Orders Copepoda, Cladocera, Ostracoda. Geolgical and Nat. Hist. Surrey of 
Minn., Zooligical Series, 2, 1-525, 81 ph ¢With C. H. Turner). 

Microcrustacea from New Mexico. Zool. Auwz.. 18, No. 467, 40-47. 


Modern Algedonic Theories. Journ. Comp. Neur., 5, 1-32 

The Histogenesis of the Cerebellum, Journ. Comp. Neur., & 66-70. 

Notes on Child Experiences. Journ, Comp. Neur., 5, 119-1238. 

Editorial. The Cortical Optical Center in Birds. Journ. Comp. Neur. 5, 
208-209. 

Editorial. Neurology and Monism. Journ. Comp. Neur., 5, 209-214. 


1896. 

Suspension of the Spatial Consciousness. Psych. Rev., 3, 191-192. 

Focal and Marginal Consciousness. Psych. Rev. 3, 193-194. 

The Testimony of Heart Disease to the Sensory Facies of the Emotions 
Psych. Rev., 3, 320-322. 

Illustrations of Central Atrophy after kye Injuries. Journ. Comp. Neur., 6 
I-4,. I pi 

Lecture Notes on Attention. An Illustration of the Employment of Neu 
rological Analogies for Psychical Problems. Journ, Comp, Neur., 6, 5-14. 

The Building Stones of Socorro, N. Mo. New Meerico Burcau of Immigration 
Papers, May, 1896. . 
The Phycho-sensory Climacteric. I’such. Rev., 3, 657-661, 

The Critics of Ethical Monism. Denison Quarterly, 4 240-252. 
The So-called Socorro Vripoli. tu. Geolegist, 18, 185-140, 2 pl 


1897. 

Editorial. The Ethies of Criticism. Jousn, Comp. Neur., 7, 71-72 

Psychological Corrollaries of Modern Neurological Discoveries. Journ. Comp 
Neur., 7, 155-161. 

Inquiries Regarding Current) Tendencies in) Neurological Nomenclature 
Journ, Comp, Neur., 7, 162-168. (With C. Judson Herrick). 

The Propagation of Memories. Psych. Rev., 4 294-298. 

The Geology of a Typical Mining Camp. fae. Geol. 19, 256-262, 2 ph 

The Waverly Group of Ohio Final Rep. Geol. Survey of Ohio, % 256 
262, 2 pl. 
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1898. 
The Geology of the Environs of Albuquerque, New Mexico. Am. Geol., 21, 
26-43, 1 pl., 5 figs. 
Occurrence of Copper and Lead in the San Andreas and Caballo Mountains, 
New Mexico. Am, Geol., 22, 285-291- 1 fig. 
Papers on the Geology of New Mexico. Bul. Sci. Lab. Denison Univ., 11, 
75-92, 4 pl.; and Bul. Hadley Lab. Univ. New Mezg., Vol. I. 
The Geology of the San Pedro and Albuquerque Districts. Bul. Sci. Lab. 
Denison Univ., 11, 93-116. 
Physiological Corollaries of the Equilibrium Theory of Nervous Action and 
Control. Journ. Comp. Neur., 8, 21-31. 
The Somatic Equilibrium and the Nerve Endings in the Skin. Part I. 
Journ, Comp, Neur., 8, 32-56, 5 pl. (With G. E. Coghill). 
The Cortical Motor Centers in Lower Mammals. |Journ. Comp. Neur., 8, 
92-98, 1 pl. 
The Vital Equilibrium and the Nervous System. Science, N. S., 7, No. 181, 
813-818. 
Substitutional Nervous Connection. Science, N. S., 8, No. 186, p. 108. 
1899. 
Notes on a Collection of Lizards from New Mexico. Bul. Sci. Lab. Denison 
Univ., 11, 117-148, 11 pl. (With John Terry and H. N. Herrick, Jr.). 
The Material Versus the Dynamic Psychology. Psych. Rev., 6, 180-187. 
Editorial. Clearness and Uniformity in Neurological Descriptions. Journ. 
Comp. Neur., 9, 150-152. 
Geography of New Mexico. A chapter in the Natural Advanced Geography. 
New York, Am. Book Co., 6 pp., map and 9 figs. 
1900. 
The Geology of the White Sands of New Mexico. Journ. Geol., 7, 112- 
128, 3 pl. 
The Geology of the Albuquerque Sheet. Bul. Sci. Lab. Denison Univ., 11, 
175-239, 1 map and 32 pl. (With D. W. Johnson). 
Report of a Geological Reconnaissance in Western Socorro and Valencia 
Counties, New Mexico. Am. Geol., 25, 381-346,.2 pl. 
Identification of an Ohio Coal Measures Horizon in New Mexico. Am. Geol., 
25, 234-242. (With T. A. Bendrat). 
1901. 
Neurological Aritcles for Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy. New York, The Macmillan Co. (With C. Judson Herrick). 
Article on The Development of the Brain in Wood's Reference Hand-Book of 
the Medical Sciences. Second Edition, 2, 268-282. 
Article on End-Organs, Nervous. Jbid., 3, 818-825. 
Applications of Geology to Economic Problems in New Mexico. Int. Mining 
Congr., 4th Session, Proc., pp. 61-64. 
1903. 
Secondary enrichment of Mineral Veins in Regions of Small Erosion. Mining 
and Scientific Press, San Francisco, 87, 97. 
1904. 
Laws of Formation of New Mexico Mountain Ranges. Am. Geol., 33, 301- 


312, 2 pl. 

Bisck Mountains in New Mexico; A Correction. Am. Geol., 33, 393. 

The Clinoplains of the Rio Grande. Am. Geol., 33, 376-381. 

Lake Otero, an Ancient Salt Lake Basin in Southeastern New Mexico. Am. 
Geol., 34, 174-189, 2 pl. 
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A Coal Measure Forest near Socorro, New Mexico. Journ. Geol., 12, 237-252. 

The Logical and Psychological Distinction between the True and the Real. 
Psych. Rev., 11, 204-210. 

Fundamental Concepts and Methodology of Dynamic Realism. Journ. 
Phil., Psy., Sci. Methods, 1, 281-288. 

The Dynamic Concept of the Individual. Journ. Phil., Psy., Sci. Methods, 1, 
372-378. 

Editorial. L’Envoi. Journ. Comp. Neur. and Psych., 14, 62-63. 

The Beginnings of Social Reaction in Man and Lower Animals. Journ. 
Comp. Neur. and Psych., 14, 118-124. 

Color Vision (a critical digest). Journ. Comp, Neur. and Psych., 14, 274- 
281, 

Recent Contributions to the Body-Mind Controversy. Journ. Comp. Neur. 
and Psych., 14, 421-432. 

The Law of Congruousness and its Logical Application to Dynamic Real- 
ism. Vourn. Phil., Psy., Sci. Methods, 1, 595-604. 

Mind and Body—The Dynamic View. Psych. Rev., 11, 395-409. 


1905. 
The Passing of Scientific Materialism. The Monist, 15, No. 1, Jan., pp. 
46-86. 
[Followed by an obituary by Dr. Carus, pp. 151-153]. 


1906. 


Applications of Dynamic Theory to Physiological Problems. Journ, Comp. 
Neurol, and Psychol., 16, No. 5, 362-375. 
Imitation and Volition. Jbid., 376-379. 


1907. 
Genetic Modes and the Meaning of the Psychic. Psychol. Rev., N. S., Article 
Section, 14, No. 1, 57-59. 
The Nature of the Soul and the Possibility of a Psycho-Mechanic. JIJbid., 
No. 3, 205-228. . 














